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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Author of ‘‘A Valiant Ignorance,” ‘‘A Mere Cypher,” 
** Cross Currents,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE groom who had been sent from 
Hatherleigh Grange to fetch Dr. Vallotson 
had evidently been told to hasten. The dog- 
. cart bowled rapidly along, and in a few 
minutes it was clear of the town and sur- 
rounded by open country. 

It was a perfectly cloudless October night. 
The moon was full, and in the cold radiance 
of her light every feature of the surrounding 
landscape stood out clear and distinct. 
There was a touch of frost in the air; and, 
in the wintry clearness of atmosphere thus 
created, white light and black shadow 
seemed to lie side by side sharply outlined. 
The stars were visible in myriads, twinkling 
and gleaming with that vivid, far-away 
brilliance which gives so much of its 
significance to a winter night; and in the 
almost leafless trees the bleak wind made a 
thin, toneless rustling. The cold, far- 
stretching expanse of earth; the cold, un- 
fathomable depth of sky ; seemed alike to 
radiate the chill beauty of inexorable power 
—a beauty almost alien to man, untouched 
either by tenderness or sympathy. 

North Branston leaned back in his seat 
with folded arms, glancing neither to the 
right nor the left. He had hardly moved 
since the dog-cart left the town. 

There is nothing which so stirs and 
renders poignant the sense of trouble or 
wrong as that recognition of its presence 
implied in offered sympathy. There is 
nothing so embittering as the act of reject- 
ing sympathy. And yet there are times 





when such rejection is inevitable. There are 
times when the current of feeling—whether 
of resentment, suffering, or endurance— 
stirred by the sympathetic word, runs so 
much deeper than is conceived of by the 
speaker of that word, delicate and kindly 
though it may be, that communion between 
the two is almost impossible. 

North Branston’s refusal of the appoint- 
ment offered him in London had been the 
bitterest task that had fallen to his lot for 
several years, It had galled him to the 
quick in the doing; it had galled every 
hour of his life since, and must continue to 
do so until time in its passing should have 
softened to some extent the keen edge of 
his feeling on the subject. Upon the un- 
speakable soreness of his spirit even Arch- 
deacon French’s sympathy had fallen as 
something trivial and inadequate. Its 
bitterness was not the attribute solely oi 
the actual deed. It had its roots far back 
in the past; it was the growth of many 
years, and every thought and consciousness 
of his life had gone to its envenoming. 

Of all the mysteries among which man 
moves in more or less petulant and un- 
acknowledged ignorance, perhaps there is 
none more deeply shrouded in darkness 
than the laws which govern human sym- 
pathy and antipathy; those strange twin 
forces by which men and women are held 
asunder, or hurled together, as by a power 
other than their own wills. Sympathy is 
with us a household word ; discoursed on, 
played with, abused. Antipathy is a less 
familiar plaything. The shadow of a weird 
and unknown power lies about it, and the 
thing suggested is not without its influence 
of awe. It is when this shadow lies be- 
tween two people bound together by close 
ties of kindred that the terrible substance 
becomes evident for what it is; when to 
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the ties of blood life adds the ties of 
circumstance, the moral atmosphere created 
by that inexorable presence is the most 
poisonous a man can breathe. 

In such an atmosphere North Branston 
had existed since his first childish conscious- 
ness had stirred in him. That nameless 
something which Alnchester had recognised 
in the relation between the woman and the 
child of years ago; which had stimulated 
interest and quickened curiosity ; had been 
to the little taciturn boy as the very breath 
of his life. He knew it, with the unreason- 
ing intuition of childhood, for what it was. 
He knew its source. The word sister was 
with him a synonym for a power against 
which there was no appeal; which worked 
perfunctorily for his good; spontaneously 
only when he was to be chidden, repulsed, 
ignored ; an adverse power, in fact. Little 
North Branston repaid that power not with 
fear, but with an answering antipathy ; a 
chill, childish repugnance which nothing 
seemed to move, until, as childhood passed 
away, it developed into the active antagonism 
of quick-witted, dogmatic youth. 

Before this second stage was reached the 
changes and chances of life had so operated 
as to loosen, as it seemed, the bonds of 
circumstance which held the two together. 
They were no longer alone together. 
Marriage had given to the one new con- 
nections, wider and different interests ; the 
other was sent out into the world of 
strangers where he might have found 
sympathy and: given affection. But the 
changes and chances of life proved power- 
less before the mysterious laws of anti- 
pathy. The married woman with husband, 
child, household cares, social interests ; 
the schoolboy with all his schoolboy’s 
duties, pleasures, friends; seemed to be 
drawn each out of the world in which they 
might have lived apart and at peace ; and 
to be held together in an isolating chain of 
opposition which neither might break, 
North Branston’s youth was one blind, 
fierce, unspoken struggle to accomplish the 
impossible ; to break the chain that held 
him, and to escape into a purer air. He 
was at war with his world, Mrs, Val- 
lotson’s household took its tone from its 
mistress, and North was an alien and a scape. 
goat to every member of it ; a thorn in the 
flesh to the master of thé house ; a charitable 
investment from whom, as he was never 
allowed to forget, heavy returns would be 
exalted. His holidays were one long rankling 
feud. He carried his bitterness of spirit back 
to school, and was morose and unpopular. 





His constant triumphs in his school work 
were for himself alone. Failure would 
have been visited upon him, but his success 
was of interest to no one. 

Boyhood passed and left him, as it had 
found him, bound and powerless. The 
bitter tide of rebellion which had surged 
up in him during those boyish years, sank 
gradually into a dead level of acceptance 
which was infinitely more bitter in its 
changeless gloom, and as entirely blind and 
unconscious. Nobody traced the course of 
that subsidence. Nobody considered what 
it implied, or the passage from boyhood to 
manhood that it involved. If it was 
vaguely realised in Dr. Vallotson’s house- 
hold that North Branston was iess 
aggressively disagreeable as he grew older, it 
produced no other effect. No one was 
interested to discover upon what manner of 
personality that poisoned air had acted, 
what manner of man it had developed. 
That North Branston was hard, cynical, 
and indifferent, was a fact patent to all 
who knew him; but it was a fact that 
suggested nothing beyond. 

The influence that had shadowed his 
childhood and soured his youth closed 
inexorably about his manhood, and he 
subscribed grimly to its decree as to the 
inevitable. It was Mrs. Vailotson’s will 
that North Branston should repay her 
husband by entering into partnership with 
him. At seven-and-twenty he turned his 
back deliberately on the promise of an 
exceptionally brilliant career, to bury him- 
self in a little country town. He turned 
his back, also, on the hope of freedom, 


drawn and compelled unconsciously and 


involuntarily by the mysterious power 
which dominated him; and the two so 
strangely held together—whom no absence, 
no diversity of interests had severed—were 
brought once more into the contact of 
that everyday life which goes on without 
change or respite month after month, year 
in, year out. 

What the four years that followed had 
been to North Branston is to be inferred 
from his reception of the offer of that 
London appointment to which Archdeacon 
French had alluded. <A fierce acknowledge- 
ment of the futility of the life he led, of its 
hopeless failure from every point of view, 
of its unnecessary misery, rose in him and 
became a resolution to end it, to accept the 
chance offered him and to go away. When 
he went to Mrs. Vallotson on the evening 
following his return with Constance, he 
went, little as he realised it, braced to face 
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the evil influence of his life, to break it 
and throw it aside for ever. 

His resolution had broken in his hands, 
his determination had slipped from him 
unheeded, withered and killed by a breath 
which seemed to blow up through his life 
from the remotest days of his childhood, 
gathering as it came that before which 
nothing could live. And in the atmosphere 
it brought about him he ceased to be of 
value even to himself. 

He refused the appointment, and the 
actual refusal was as a drop in the ocean of 
his bitterness. The grinding sense of 
failure, the pitiless reaction from conqueror 
to conquered, above all the scorching, 
blighting touch of that poisonous breath, 
had scored his every nerve. 

The dog-cart bowled along through the 
frosty air, the ring of the horse’s hoofs on 
the dry road sounding out hard and 
distinct ; it turned sharply round a corner, 
through an open lodge gate, and stopped 
before the entrance to a large house of the 
Tudor style of architecture; in the all- 
revealing moonlight every outline and every 
mullion stood out sharp and distinct, and 
every pane of glass reflected back the weird, 
white light. The drive swept round ina 
wide semicircle, and beyond stretched the 
open country, well wooded here, and with 
the river winding its way among the 
trees. 

In another moment the door was opened. 

“T am Dr. Branston,” said North. ‘“ Dr. 
Vallotson’s partner.” 

The circumstances of Sir William 
Karslake’s introduction to Dr, Vallotson 
had created no interest in his present 
patient in North Branston’s mind. It was 
simply a “case” of Dr. Vallotson’s that he 
had come to see; a case yielded to him 
with a reluctance which had, by the law of 
contraries, invested it for him with a certain 
contemptibility ; a case, according to Dr. 
Vallotson’s diagnosis, entirely uninteresting 
from a professional point of view, and 
largely attended with valetudinarianism. He 
followed the footman through the fine old 
hall; up the wide, softly-carpeted staircase ; 
and across a landing, without a glance at 
his surroundings, though the decoration 
about him was both rich enough and in 
sufficiently admirable taste to attract atten- 
tion. His guide stopped and knocked 
rather nervously at a closely shut door; after 
a moment’s uncertain pause he opened it, 
and announced in a subdued and tentative 
Voice : 

“ Dr. Branston !” 





It was a large bedroom into which 
North Branston advanced. On the dainty 
dressing-table were sundry woman’s trifles, 
and its appointments were those of a lady’s 
toilet. At the farther end of the room a 
second doorway led, as it seemed, into a 
dressing-room ; the door was only partly 
opened, and through the aperture a woman’s 
figure was vaguely discernible. The only 
occupant of the room itself was a figure of 
which North could see only one long, thin 
hand, which rested on the arm of the high- 
backed, wide-winged arm-chair by which 
the rest of the person was concealed. 
Towards this arm-chair, drawn up before a 
blazing wood fire, North advanced. 

“Dr. Branston? Who the deuce is Dr. 
Branston? Where’s Vallotson? Why the 
dickens——” 

North Branston came round in front of 
the arm-chair, and the voice stopped sud- 
denly. At the same instant North also 
came to a standstill, A curious flash of 
keen professional expression leapt in his 
deep-set eyes. There was an instant’s 
unconscious pause while the doctor and 
patient surveyed one another. 

The figure in the chair was that, judging 
from his length of lim», of a tall, spare 
man who was lying rather than sitting 
propped up by many cushions in a singu- 
larly collapsed attitude. He was wrapped 
in the ample folds of a loose dressing- 
gown, and from its dark colouring, and 
against the dull red of the chair behind, 
his face and head stood out with start- 
ling distinctness. His straight, clear-cut 
features — the features, in their normal 
condition, as North’s quick eyes told him, 
of a remarkably handsome man of fifty-five 
or thereabouts—were pinched and drawn ; 
great drops as of exhaustion or pain stood 
on his forehead, and the disordered grey 
hair hung damp and heavy; about his 
mouth and eyes were faint, blue-grey 
shadows ; and his blue eyes had a misty, 
unseeing look. 

The pause, so brief as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, was broken by North Branston. 

‘I am Dr. Vallotson’s partner,” he said 
quietly. “Dr. Vallotson is unfortunately 
laid up, and I am here in his place.” 

Sir William Karslake moved slightly and 
feebly, as with a courteous acknowledge- 
ment. 

‘You are very good,” he said. His 
voice was painfully strained, but no irri- 
tability appeared in it; nothing but the 
courtesy of a very polished gentleman. 
“ May I ask you to find yourself a chair?” 
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He spoke slowly and with considerable 
difficulty, and as he paused a slight sound 
behind him made North turn his head 
quickly and involuntarily. An indefinite 
recollection of the woman’s figure of which 
he had caught sight in the room beyond, 
and an equally indefinite impression of a 
womanly presence conveyed by the ap- 
pointments of the bedroom, created in him 
a vague expectancy, and he waited, with 
his hand on the chair on which he had 
proposed to seat himself. 

The woman who emerged from the 
dressing-room, however, was evidently a 
superior servant ; a staid, elderly woman. 

“T ought to apologise,” his patient went 
on, as North seated himself, “ for bringing 
you so far at such an hour. But—I have 
been—in some distress.” 

The dignified tones were growing yet 
weaker and more difficult, and North, with 
a quick gesture which put the apology by, 
leaned forward, his keen eyes scanning the 
other man’s face, his lips parted to speak. 
Before the words were uttered, the face on 
which his eyes were fixed changed slowly. 
Its drawn lines became convulsed; the 
grey shadows about the mouth and eyes 
stole gradually over the whole face; the 
limp, inert figure became tense and rigid ; 
and Sir William Karslake’s very conscious- 
ness seemed to be crushed out in the grip 
of a spasm of mortal agony. 

A word from North brought the woman 
in the background to his side. 

“How often has this happened?” he 
said brusquely. 

** Never so bad as to-night, sir,” was the 
prompt answer. The woman was rather 
pale, but quite composed. “Sir William is 
subject to little attacks, but I’ve never seen 
him as he’s been to-night, and I always 
wait on him when he is unwell, sir.” 

An hour later North stood with his hand 
on the latch of the bedroom door, glancing 
back into the room. He paused a moment, 
listening to the slow, faint breathing which 
came from the bed on which his patient 
lay ; then with a gesture of assurance to 
the woman, who was sitting by the bedside, 
he opened the door and went oui on to the 
landing, closing the door quietly behind him. 

He hesitated a moment, and looked about 
him rather uncertainly. He was just 
moving in the direction of the staircase 
when another door opened, and a neat 
lady’s-maid came quickly towards him. 

“My lady wished me to say that she 
would be glad to see you before you go, 
sir,” she said. 


’ 





“I was going to enquire for Lady 
Karslake,” returned North. “I should 
like to see her at once.” 

The girl turned quickly and led the way 
downstairs and across the hall. She opened 
a door and announced : 

“The doctor, if you please, my lady.” 

There was a sudden soft rustle, and as 
North Branston came round the screen by 
which the room was protected from the 
door, he became aware that a tall, slight 
woman’s figure was facing him from the 
hearthrug on the other side of the room. 
North was too well accustomed to en- 
countering the unexpected in the exercise 
of his profession to experience more than 
a passing sense of surprise as he became 
aware in the same instant that Lady 
Karslake was a young woman ; and he had 
realised little further when she received 
him with a quick, careless little bend of 
her head. 

‘“* My husband is better?” she said, “I 
am afraid he has been very ill!” She 
spoke in an eager, impulsive fashion, to 
which a touch of gracious dignity which 
pervaded it gave an indefinable charm ; 
and her voice was singularly sweet and 
fresh. North Branston answered her with 
grave composure. 

“He is better,” he said, “for the time 
being. But I am sorry to have to tell you 
that he is still very ill. If you will kindly 
give the necessary orders, I should like to 
send a prescription in to Alnchester with as 
little delay as possible.” 

She turned very pale, and looked at him 
for a moment in wide-eyed silence. ‘hen 
she turned with quick, graceful movements ; 
and rang the bell sharply, passing on across 
the room to a writing-table. She took 
out paper and envelopes and said : 

“ Will you write here?” adding to the 
servant who had answered her summons: 
“Tet one of the grooms be ready at once 
to ride to Alnchester. Come back for the 
note as soon as you have let them know.” 

The man disappeared, and she walked to 
the fireplace, standing there with one hand 
esting on the high mantelpiece, her back to 
North Branston as he wrote. 

She was dressed in some sort of soft 
pinkish stuff made in the fashion of a tea- 
gown, and the delicate draperies, moving as 
she moved, and falling now in dainty folds 
about her, seemed to suit her and to express 
her as no harder outlines could have done. 
From the crown of her head to the sole of 
her shoe she was essentially feminine ; 
feminine in her graceful, impulsive move- 
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ments, feminine in her graceful, self- 
possessed repose, feminine in every change 
that passed across her mobile face and in 
every cadence of her musical voice. The 
charmingly-appointed little room in which 
she stood, with all its dainty tokens of 
comfort and refinement pervaded with that 
indefinable air of common use, was a fitting 


- setting and no more for the vague charm 


which hung about her. In figure she was 
tall and slight, as has been said. The head 
was rather small, and its poise upon her 
shoulders was one which people called proud 
or spirited, according to the mood of its 
owner. She had quantities of waving 
fair hair bound round the back of her 
head, now, in a vague and picturesque 
fashion which harmonised with her gown, 
and little soft tendrils curled over her fore- 
head. It was a broad forehead, delicately 
white and smooth, and the beautifully- 
pencilled eyebrows were several shades 
darker than her hair. Her features them- 
selves were by no means striking, yet there 
were many people who described Lady 
Karslake as “ lovely”; again, the adjective 
was a question of mood ; she had unques- 
tionably beautiful eyes, which were some- 
times grey, sometimes black, sometimes a 
dark, deep blue. Her expression changed, 
it sometimes seemed, with every passing 
thought; but its sensitiveness seemed to 
be rather that of a quick temperament than 
of strong feelings, 

The servant re-entered the room, North 
rose from the writing-table, and she moved 
and spoke over her shoulder to the latter. 

‘Please give your own orders,” she said. 

She spoke with the careless, gracious 
authority natural to womanhood which has 
always been deferred to. She waited while 
North gave the man his instructions in a 
few brief and concise words, and then, as 
the door closed upon the servant, she 
turned. 

‘“‘My husband has never been so ill as 
this before,” she said. ‘“‘Is it—something 
fresh? Will it soon pass off?” 

She was looking straight at North with 
her delicate eyebrows slightly contracted 
and her eyes very dark ; and North advanced 
to her with a certain approving response in 
his own eyes which made them a shade 
less indifferent than usual. He knew that 
not many women would have acted first and 
asked questions afterwards. 

“There appears to be a complication 
which I had not been led to expect,” he said. 
“The condition involved is one which 
is not likely to yield immediately to 





treatment. The attack of to-night is a 
symptom only of serious illness.” 

She lifted her head with a quick gesture of 
distress which was rather pity and regret 
than acute personal grief. 

“Ah!” she said, in a low, impulsive 
tone. “Poor thing! That is dreadful !” 
She paused a moment and then said 
hurriedly, and only just above her breath, 
her eyes dilating: ‘He has had fright- 
ful pain, hasn’t he?” Then as North 
assented rather grimly, “Ah!” she said 
again, with a little shyddering breath almost 
of repulsion. ‘“ Poor dear thing!” 

She turned away sharply, and there 
was a moment’s silence. North Branston, 
as he watched her, seemed to be study- 
ing the specimen of womanhood before him. 
Then she said suddenly and solicitously : 

“You find Pike a good nurse? She 
takes care of him properly ?” 

North Branston looked at her for a 
moment, and a little contemptuous smile 
touched his lips. The expression of his 
eyes indicated that his response was dictated 
by experimental instincts, 

“She seems to be a most competent 
person,” he said composedly. “ But if 
you would prefer to take her place by- 
and-by: ‘i 

She turned swiftly and confronted him, 
repudiation and distaste which was almost 
horror in every line of her face. 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 
“Tcouldn’t! I don’t know anything about 
nursing, I—” She met his eyes and 
stopped suddenly. A quick flash of com- 
prehension leapt up in her own, and the 
dismay in her face melted into a laugh— 
the half-deprecating, half-wilful laugh of a 
woman who has never been found fault with. 

“That was too bad of you,” she said. 
“I see you quite understand what a hope- 
less nurse I should make! I can’t help 
feeling it is fortunate for my husband 
that he does not like to have me in his 
room when he is ill.” 

She laughed slightly and very musically, 
and then glanced round at the clock on 
the mantelpiece. 

“You said he was asleep, I think?” 
she said, just a touch of concern returning 
to the half negligence, half dignity of 
her tone. ‘You will wait, perhaps, for 
the medicine from Alnchester before you 
go back to him ?” 

“ Thank you,” returned North Branston. 
“Yes. It will be better not to run the 
risk of disturbing him before the man 
comes back.” 
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He spoke rather mechanically, and a 
certain distinctly nonplussed expression pro- 
duced by her reception of his covert sarcasm 
remained unchanged. She pointed him to 
a chair with a careless gesture, and sat 
down in the low, wide arm-chair from 
which she had risen on his entrance. 

North Branston seated himself in silence. 

There was a pause. Lady Karslake 
leaned back, her hands clasped tightly 
together on her knee, looking contempla- 
tively before her. North Branston was 
adjusting his ideas. The process, presum- 
ably, was hardly completed when his 
hostess turned her head in his direction, 
and said suddenly : 

* Are you a native of Alnchester?” 

North moved abruptly, and brought his 
deep-set eyes to bear, as circumstances 
demanded, on her face. He answered the 
characteristically direct question as con- 
cisely as it was asked. 

“No!” he said. “But I have lived there 
since I was five years old,” 

She looked at him for a moment, her 
grey eyes very critical and full of an easy 
penetration. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated. “Now what 
advantages you men have! If you had been 
a girl, what an unspeakable destiny those 
words would convey !” 

She laughed, looking at him with a tacit 
claim on his comprehension, a tacit assurance 
that he must agree with her ; and almost in 
spite of himself North Branston smiled 
sardonically. 

‘* Male advantages have their limits, un- 
fortunately,” he returned. 

Her eyebrows moved quickly, and she 
paused a moment. 

** You are a much-to-be-pitied section of 
society, you men,” she said, with a light, 
half-mocking note in her voice. In the 
perfect security of that womanliness which 
invested her without effort, with a dignity 
which seemed as inalienable a part of her 
as her speech or her gesture, she was as 
careless in her graciousness as only un- 
assailable dominion can be. ‘But con- 
sider! A girl in your position would 
probably not only have lived in Alnchester ; 
she would have grown there! She would 
have developed ‘there—save the mark ! 
She would have gone on little visits now 
and then, I suppose, or she would have 
gone to a little school, perhaps. And she 
would have come back to Alnchester as to 
the centre of the universe. Now you F 
she glanced at him again, ‘* you—have not 
grown in Alnchester, I presume ?” 





“No!” he answered; his tone was 
grimly responsive, “I have not had that 
proud privilege! I’m afraid you don’t 
think much of Alnchester ?” 

She laughed lightly and waved her hand 
expressively. 

“‘On the contrary,” she said, “I think 
a great deal of it! I have never seen a 
place the society of which gave me so much 
to ponder, I have been trying to decide 
whether there is any one essential quality 
necessary for social intercourse, and if so, 
what itis? I used to think that mutual 
amusement was the idea, but I know now 
that that is a fallac: whe Alnchester people 
don’t amuse one another; they don’t appear 
to wish to amuse one another; they don’t 
appear to wish to be amused! Why do 
tney ever meet?” 

“To discussoneanother,” suggested North, 
as @ man humours something too confident 
and, though he may not acknowledge the 
fact, too charming to be repressed. 

“Have you never seen a cathedral town 
before, Lady Karslake ?” 

Lady Karslake shook her head. 

“ Never,” she said. “I’ve lived in 
London and Paris, and I know something 
of Vienna, but I’ve never made the 
acquaintance of an Alnchester until now.” 

“Tam afraid you will find Hatherleigh 
rather dull,” said North ; he was watching 
her face now with a look on his face in 
marked contrast to its usual indifference, 
and with a little satirical twist about his 
mouth. 

Her eyes flashed with a smile, 

“No,” she said easily. “I’ve never 
been dull—not even ona yacht. It must 
be a dreadful state of things. Something 
or some one always amuses me—or I amuse 
myself. Do you find Alnchester dull ?” 

She was looking at him with a smile, but 
her eyes held a certain comprehension which 
had grown in them as they talked. And 
North Branston, meeting them, answered 
almost without knowing it. 

“ Perhaps I do,” he said. “ A little.” 





THE CiTY OF THE NIZAM. 

THE yellow minarets of Hyderabad soar 
above the grey wastes of the stony Deccan, 
and prick the hot blue sky which canopies 
the windswept tableland. This barbaric 
city of the wilderness possesses a unique 
interest as the capital of the Nizam, greatest 
of Indian Princes, and England’s most im- 
‘portant native ally. The salient features 
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of Hyderabad retain their original sharpness 
of outline and freshness of colour, unmodi- 
fied by the levelling influences of the 
Western world, hitherto untempted by civil 
ar commercial eriterprise to encroach upon 
the rocky territory of the Nizam’s do- 
minion. 

Ruined forts crown frowning cliffs of 
granite and syenite, which vary the mourn- 
ful monotony of tumbled crags stretching 
away on every side to the azure rim of a 
limitless horizon. The weird chaos suggests 
the wreck of a prehistoric world; and rude 
circles of upright slabs, surrounded by 
hundreds of rocking-stones, cromlechs, and 
druidical-looking altars, point to the vast 
sepulchre of some forgotten creed, buried 
beneath the dust of ages beyond hope or 
possibility of excavation. Through the 
glassy transparency of the shadowless 
atmosphere, the purple precipice of distant 
Golconda stands out in bold relief, and the 
eye ranges over a wide tract of desolate 
country, every detail being defined with 
microscopic distinctness, as though revealed 
through a magic mirror. Brown huts, 
thatched with plaited palm-leaves, nestle 
beneath sheltering heights wherever a 
shallow stream fertilises a green oasis in the 
rock-strewn desert; the bamboo - fringed 
banks of the stony watercourse are bordered 
by lines of rose-red millet ; there are trenches 
of pale green rice and bushes white with 
fluffy pods of ripening cotton, each precious 
crop protected by a brown boy, who raises a 
deafening clatter from his stone ‘“‘macham,” 
a platform erected for the scaring of 
marauding kites and crows. When the 
brilliant moonbeams chequer the desolate 
wilderness into alternate breadths of inky 
shadow and mellow light, the spiritual 
beauty of the radiant night invests the wild 
scene with the mystic charm realised by the 
Hindu lover, who uses the term, “ fragment 
of the moon,” as the supreme expression of 
endearment addressed to his dusky “dil- 
koosh.” The brooding hush of the slum- 
bering world, though riven ever and anon 
by the wild laugh of the hyena and the 
sobbing shriek of the jackal, closes in again 
with deepened intensity as their gaunt 
shadows flit across the flood of moonlight, 
which turns the thoray spikes of jagged 
cactus and swordlike aloe into glistening 
bars of purest silver. At length a rosy 
flush suffuses the opalescent pallor of the 
eastern sky, and the icy chill of the “ Dam. 
i-subh”—“ the breath of dawn ”—steals 
across the waking earth. Human habita- 
tions become more frequent, aiid the scanty 





fields of native villages contain life-size:l 
groups of those sculptured horses which 
represent the materialistic pantheism of 
popular religion in Southern India. These 
steeds of carven stone, dedicated to Aruna— 
the dawn—suggest a possible identity with 
the traditional horses of Apollo, and indicate 
the derivation of the classical sun-myth 
from an Indian source, Sometimes a soli- 
tary shape looms out in gigantic proportions 
from a background of dark foliage, and 
represents Uchasrava, the fabulous steed of 
Hindu mythology, hypothetically created at 
the beginning of the world. 

A blue lake reflects the glowing sky, and 
gilded crescents above dome and minaret 
sparkle in the early sunshine as we approach 
the Nizam’s picturesque capital. 

A heterogeneous crowd fills the railway 
station, for although Hyderabad remains a 
Moslem stronghold, every Indian raca and 
creed may be found amidst the cosmopolitan 
population of the Nizam’s territory. The 
strong British outpost of Secunderabad, 
chosen from prudential considerations as 
our own head-quarters, occupies the opposite 
shore of a magnificent tank many miles in 


circumference. This noble sheet of water. 


was an artificial contrivance by which a 
Prince of olden times beautified his capital 
and cooled the burning air of the elevated 
plateau exposed to the blinding blaze of the 
scorching Indian sun. Seven thousand 
British troops defend the complicated 
interests of our Indian Empire on the edge 
of this debateable land, and also protect the 
life and property of the Nizam, which are 
perpetually endangered by tiie plots and 
cabals which render Hyderabad a teeming 
hotbed of subtle political intrigue. 

In the perfect winter climate of the 
Deccan the sun-steeped air of a December 
morning seems an elixir of life as we drive 
into Hyderabad, passing the battlemented 
walls of the palatial Chudderghat, occupied 
by Her Majesty’s representative at the 
Court of the Nizam. The Resident’s re- 
sponsible position demands perpetual 
vigilance and special qualifications of judge- 
ment and discretion, inaddition to a thorough 
comprehension of native life and character, 
conditions amply fulfilled by the present 
nominee of the British Government. 

Diverging tracts dotted with gaily-clad 
foot-passengers, mounted soldiers, and 
strings of camels traverse the stony up- 
lands and lead to the city gates. Elephants 
are bathing in a shallow river, squirting 
the water from their curving trunks, and 
startling our horses with their unwieldy 
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gambols, until the ramshackle carriage is in 
imminent danger of being upset by the 
erratic team. Decorated boats skim over 
the broad blue lake, and embark a freight of 
white-veiled ladies.at the marble steps of a 
waterside palace belonging to the Royal 
Zenana. His Highness the Nizam has 
been breakfasting with the fair inmates, 
his gilded carriage and outriders waiting 
for him at the gate which faces the road. 
The suspicious atmosphere of Eastern cities 
constrains native rulers to avoid public 
notice, and a barbaric-looking troop armed 
with the huge muskets known as “ line- 
sweepers” orders every loitering group to 
move on, so that when the Royal cavalcade 
sweeps past in a cloud of dust, the 
momentary glimpse of a dark face under 
a glittering turban conveys no distinct 
impression of the tributary Prince, whose 
anomalous position renders his future des- 
tiny at the hands of England an almost 
insoluble problem. The apvarently un- 
productive wastes of the Deccan are so 
heavily taxed that the lot of the peasants 
resembles that of the Egyptian fellaheen 
under Turkish administration; ail the 
native agriculturist frequently compares the 
condition of the Nizam’s dominion with 
that of the states under British sway, 
greatly to the advantage of the latter. The 
native Prince proved his loyalty to England 
by a substantial contribution of sixty lacs 
of rupees from his vast revenues for the 
protection of the Indian frontier in the 
campaign of 1887, but the abuses of a 
Mohammedan Government are painfully 
apparent, and the unbridled luxury of 
Oriental life, with the uncontrolled exercise 
of almost irresponsible power, write indelible 
traces on mind and character. The young 
Nizam, though under thirty years of age, 
looks as though he had left life’s meridian 
far behind, for rapidity of physical develope- 
ment in an Indian climate possesses the 
melancholy antithesis of premature decay. 
English influence has reduced the members 
of the Royal Zenana to a third of the 
original number; pressure having been 
applied by the Imperial power in conse 
quence of the time required for the 
adjustment of disputes among the rival 
beauties, and the necessity of the Nizam’s 
closer attention to affairs of State. 

The untameable character of the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors stamped a distinct 
seal of individuality upon Hyderabad. 
When the tide of invasion swept across the 





inundated these southern plains, and almost 
effaced the weaker personality of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The dominant 
position achieved by the fierce northern 
pioneers is retained by their modern de- 
scendants, superior as they are in mental 
and physical force to the races which their 
forefathers overcame. 

Within the white arches of a colossal 
gateway the Saracenic colonnades of the 
crowded city frame a surging sea of dazzling 
colour surmounted by the yellow domes of 
towering mosques. Green plumes of palm 
rise from fountain-filled palace quadrangles 
guarded by turbaned Arabs with shining 
spears, and Bougainvillea throws a manile 
of royal purple over dusky arch and 
crumbling wall. The gilded and painted 
arcades of the many-coloured streets flash 
with stores of gold and silver embroidery 
or gleaming tinsel on a surface of orange or 
scarlet ; and inscriptions in Persian, Arabic, 
and Hindustani over the low white shops 
denote the presence of the mingled races 
which contribute to the pictorial effect of 
the Oriental capital. The centre of the 
converging streets is known as the “ Char 
Minar”—the “ Four Minarets”—and consists 
of a superb vaulted gateway of saffron- 
tinted stone, the summit surrounded by a 
fretted arcade, and the sides pierced with 
tiers of graceful lancets. Four tapering 
minarets flank the massive structure, and 
the pale yellow shafts cleaving the burning 
blue of the Indian sky form a noble archi- 
tectural climax to the picturesque city. 
The Char Minar commemorates a Persian 
princess, loved and lost by the Moslem 
monarch who erected the monumental 
gateway in the midst of the capital, so that 
all who passed beneath the shadow of the 
lofty minarets might breathe a prayer for 
the departed soul. 

In the densely -thronged streets the 
scantily-clad negro, with a scarlet “ tar- 
boosh ” perched on his woolly locks, jostles 
the dignified Mohammedan, true lord of the 
soil, in snowy turban and flowing robes; 
the long-haired, eagle-featured Afghan 
strides alongside of the fanatical Hadji, 
whose green headgear shows that he has 
accomplished the sacred pilgrimage to 
distant Mecca; and martial Rajputs dash 
past on fiery chargers, dispersing a gossip- 
ing group of Sidis leaning like ebony 
statues against the marble basin of the 
great fountain which faces the Char 
Minar. A devout son of the Prophet laves 


Indian peninsula, the flower of the army | his face in the silver spray before spreading 
was borne on the crest of the wave which out his prayer-carpet for the noonday 
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orisons, as the turbaned head of the 
Muezzin appears on the gallery of every 
minaret, and the ery “ La Allah-il-Allah ” 
rings across the city. A Rohilla chieftain 
with a jewelled dagger thrust through a 
dark-blue caftan, swings the heavy blunder- 
buss described in native parlance as “ the 
tiger’s child,” and pushes aside a barbaric- 
looking Pathan with a leathern shield, 
apparently sported as the insignia of full 
dress, like a sword in a ball-room, Olive- 
skinned Hindus glide stealthily through 
the crowd, as though shrinking from contact 
with the motley assemblage. Solemn Turks 
sit cross-legged beside their coffee stalls, 
and keen-faced Parsees with sloping oil- 
skin hats are engrossed with the arith- 
metical calculations so successfully mastered 
by these astute descendants of the ancient 
Persians, in their modern character of 
“the Jews of India.” A few Parsee ladies 
with silken ‘ saris” of cherry colour, lilac, 
or apple-green, thrown back from white 
headbands inscribed with sacred texts, 
drive through the bazaars, but the absence 
of women from the crowded thoroughfares 
results from the cloistered seclusion of the 
“‘ purdah,” which imprisons the majority of 
the fair sex. The few female pedestrians 
consist of low-caste Hindus or Mohammedan 
servants thickly veiled, and though a white 
hand pushes aside the brocaded curtains of 
a passing litter, a glance into the cushioned 
interior is only rewarded by the sight of a 
shapeless bundle swathed in voluminous 
folds of snowy muslin. 

The flashing eyes, bearded faces, and 
warlike bearing of the Nizam’s Moslem 
subjects show the identity of this alien 


race with the vast hordes which poured | 


across the mountains of Cabul; and the 
peculiar formation of the mouth, with full 
red lips parted over prominent rows of 
glistening teeth, betokens barbaric origin, 
and gives a savage expression to the 
strongly-marked features. Almost every 
one is armed to the teeth; and the spears, 
sabres, daggers, and pistols, which gleam 
amid the white and crimson robes, or 
bristle in sash and turban, convert the 
entire city into a formidable armoury. 
Bazaars filled with deadly weapons brighten 
dim alley and mouldering arcade with the 
polished steel and burnished brass of a 
hundred unfamiliar native instruments of 
attack and defence. Sheaves of slender 
Persian rapiers are held in place by the 
sharp sickles of murderous, double-edged 
scimitars ; and swords with watered blades 
of fabulous value fence off a jagged heap of 





pointed “serotis” and crooked “ talwars.” 
A strong handle of twisted camel sinew 
guides the yielding blade of the subtle 
“ jambia,” narrowing to a vicious-looking 
hook ; and the turbaned armourer leaves his 
anvil to show us the needle-like “ karoli,’’ 
minute enough to be concealed in the palm 
of the hand, and used by distraught lovers 
to inflict the wounds provoked by jealousy 
or disappointment. Spiky ‘“ marus” of 
sharpened black buckshorn, and piercing 
blades known as “bichwas,” or “scorpions,” 
fill a brazen tray ; and a bundle of elephant- 
goads, inlaid with ebony and silver, leans 
against a stack of shining spears. Daggers 
curved and straight, rough and smooth, 
jagged and pointed, show endless 
possibilities of inflicting every degree of 
punishment, from a death- blow to a 
scratch, from the severing of an artery to 
a puncture deep and deadly, but small 
enough to defy detection. The muslin 
turbans of the passing multitudes are 
thickly set with inlaid daggers and glitter- 
ing blades. The merchant who smokes his 
narghileh among green and purple bales 
of costly embroidery carries a sharp stiletto 
behind his ear, and pricks off a list of goods 
with this warlike implement. <A haughty- 
looking nobleonarichly caparisoned elephant 
examines the temper of a huge sword which 
he draws from a jewelled scabbard as he 
rides on his way; and a money-lender, 
chinking the heavy native rupees into a 
silver bowl, looks up as a curtained palan- 
quin darkens his doorway, and offers the 
caller a parchment scroll on the shaft of a_ 
long knife without rising from his seat. 
Unfortunately for Hyderabad, the bristling 
fence of daggers and firearms in belt and 
turban is neither a merely ornamental 
adjunct to native costume, nor an Indian ex- 
pression of the modern motto, “defence not 
defiance.” The mental temperature stands 
ever at fever-heat, and the city smoulders 
on the edge of perpetual insurrection, the 
inextinguishable fires of anarchy and 
fanaticism continually blazing out with 
devastating fury. The yellow flag of the 
Nizam, which waves above his stately 
palaces, bears the homely device of a white 
*“ chupatty,” or native loaf. One of these 
unleavened cakes was offered by a saintly 
Dervish to a former monarch as a pledge 
of success on the eve of battle, and the 
victory won was ascribed to the sacred 
“chupatty” thenceforth adopted as the 
Royal badge of Hyderabad. The interior of 
the palaces is forbidden ground, now that 
His Highness is in residence, for the 
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caprices of this spoilt child of fortune create 
constant uncertainty as to which of the 
magnificent piles of stone and marble will 
be honoured by the Royal presence at any 
given hour, and the rapidity with which 
the Prince’s commands are obeyed ensures 
the possibility of several palaces being 
visited in the course of a single day. The 
Royal stables—with their splendid stud of 
Arab, English, and Turkish horses, in 
addition to mules, camels, and elephants— 
are thrown open tothe public. The four 
hundred horses alone represent an outlay 
of enormous wealth, and the barbaric array 
of gorgeous howdahs, lofty camel-carriages, 
and gilded State equipages, with their rich 
trappings of red and gold, is sobered by the 
subdued colouring of luxurious English 
broughams and barouches. 

English grooms and coachmen mingle 
with the turbaned crowd of native servants, 
for the Nizam prides himself upon the 
superficial acquaintance of English manners 
and customs which now gives the finishing 
touch to the hybrid education of an Indian 
Prince, Through the Royal gardens, with 
their crowding palms and marble tanks full 
of alligators, a broad avenue leads to the 
noble racecourse outside the city. The 
massive grand-stand and gay kiosks com- 
mand extensive views of the breezy Deccan, 
with the suburban palaces of the Nizam 
and his nobles rising above blue lake and 
rugged hill. The stately castle of Palin- 
kuoma, built of pure white marble, crowns 
a grey cliff witha diadem of shining towers, 
and the gilded spires of the Prime Minister’s 
palace gieam above a thicket of feathery 
palms. This princely mansion—lined with 
plate-glass, and decorated with furniture of 
‘erystal—resembles some enchanted hall of 
fairyland, or a palace of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” when filled with thesplendid pagean- 
try of an Oriental court. The banquets of 
Hyderabad present a scene of unparalleled 
magnificence, with their superb gold plate 
and glowing flowers, the thousands of 
twinkling lights paled by the fire of the 
jewels which blaze on robes of State and 
silken turbans, as the Nizam and his satel- 
lites pass between ranks of gleaming spears 
to the sound of the martial music which 
heralds the Royal entrance. Beyond the 
extensive Zoological Gardens, a specialty 
of Indian cities under native rule, lies the 
picturesque Begum Bazaar, glowing with 
colour and palpitating with the passionate 
life of the barbaric capital. Brightly-coloured 
groups laugh, talk, and quarrel round the 
gaudy shops and quaint stalls, sheltered 





from the sun by scarlet and green umbreilas 
or yellow fronds of dried palm. Furious 
brawls are of frequent occurrence, and the 
knives and daggers of the populace flash in 
and out of sheath and sash with dangerous 
readiness, as shrieks of rage and threatening 
gestures turn the arcaded streets of the 
great bazaar into a pandemonium of uproar 
and excitement. A second great tank, 
known as the lake of Meer Alim, shows the 
black smoke of a steamer staining the azure 
purity of sky and water, and bringing the 
prosaic reality of Western commercial life 
into the living romance of the shining East. 
Although Hyderabad remains at present 
unshorn of the brilliant accessories which 
transport the spectator into the scenes of 
Oriental fable, the leaven of European in- 
fluence must eventually produce the in- 
variable result of toning down the vivid 
tints and projecting angles of native life 
and character into the dead level of mono- 
tonous uniformity, which already blights 
the beauty of more than half the world. 

An expedition to Golconda is “de rigueur” 
with every visitor to Hyderabad. The 
great fortress captured by the Mos'em 
hordes is now commanded by Afsur Jung, 
the Nizam’s aide-de-camp, upon whom the 
British Government has bestowed the un- 
usual honour of a commission as Major in 
the English army. The accomplished com- 
mandant of Golconda has risen to his bril- 
liant military and social position from the 
obscure rank of a Sepoy, and was promoted 
in the first instance for his marvellous horse- 
manship. A courteous permission to see 
the interior of the fort is given in perfect 
English, with the offer of a Royal carriage 
for the excursion, and armed with Major 
Afsur Jung’s visiting card we start for the 
fortress-crowned height beyond the grey 
domes of the pyramidal tombs. The pale 
pink flush, termed in Hindu poetry “the 
bloom of the East,” suffuses the morning 
sky, and the tinkling of distant bells vibrates 
through the crystalline atmosphere, as a 
laden camel on the edge of a granite ridge 
is defined in sharp silhouette against the 
horizon. 

A drive of ten miles across the rocky 
wilderness brings us to the colossal 
monuments of the Nizams, commonly called 
“the Tombs of the Kings.” Ancient 
cypresses shadow the broad stone platform 
which surrounds each mighty sepulchre, 
approached by moss-grown steps worn by 
thousands of passing feet. Our own foot- 
steps echo mournfully through the silence 
of every vast interior, where sword and 
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turban, carved upon a granite slab beneath 
the dome, mark the resting-place of a 
departed Prince. Sometimes the graves of 
wives and children encircle the Royal tomb, 
and the nasal chant of a Dervish prostrate 
in the sculptured niche which faces Mecca 
shows that the monument is still a place of 
prayer. These majestic memorials of the 
Royal dead are gradually crumbling into 
ruin, and are left in the state of neglect 
and decay which frequently characterises a 
Mohammedan burial-ground, for the stern 
creed of Islam, unmodified here by the 
softening influences which prevailed in 
Northern India, fails to inculcate that 
human tenderness which guards the grave 
of aloved one. Exposed to wind and sun 
on the bleak hillside, and swept by the fierce 
burst of the wild monsoon, the stately tombs 
of Golconda are rapidly losing the chiselled 
clearness of outline and sharpness of detail 
generally associated with the chastened 
beauty of Mogul architecture. 

The shallow depression in the rocks 
forms the glen of Golconda familiarised to 
the world by the pages of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” for this is the identical Valley of 
Diamonds into which Sindbad the Sailor 
threw joints of meat to the hovering 
vultures attracted hither by the sparkling 
jewels which strewed the ground. When 
the nests were discovered by this hero of 
our childhood, who tracked the birds as 
they flew homeward on leaden wings after 
their feast, myriads of diamonds em- 
bedded in the moss and twigs dazzled 
his wondering eyes, The fantastic fable 
rests on a foundation of fact, for the jewels 
of Golconda were proverbial in the re- 
motest ages of Eastern antiquity, and 
modern deductions of mining engineering 
science infer the probability of their 
continued existence beneath the domed 
sepulchres which almost monopolise the 
famous site of this natural laboratory. 
Almost all the great diamonds of the world 
were found in this enchanted spot, the 
whilom birthplace of the Kohinoor, still 
the supreme “ Mountain of Light,” though 
reduced by unskilful cutting when in the 
possession of the Emperor Aurungzebe from 
the original weight of seven hundred and 
ninety-three carats to one hundred and 
eighty-six carats only. Another famous 
diamond of triangular form, weighing ninety 
carats, and known as the “ Nassak,” was 
seized by the Marquis of Hastings at the 
conquest of the Deccan. The last Gol- 
conda diamond of extraordinary size and 
value was “the Nizam,” which glitters in 





the Crown of Hyderabad. This superb 
stone, picked up by a native shepherd at the 
entrance of a deserted mine, and worth 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
though only in a fragmentary state, was 
split by the discoverer, whose vague at- 
tempt to ascertain the worth of his treasure- 
trove resembled that of the child who 
digs up a plant tosee whether it is growing. 
Vast sums are expended by the Nizam in 
the purchase of precious stones, and the 
native Regalia surpasses all the Crown 
Jewels of Europe in splendour. The risk 
of loss or theft precludes the public ex- 
hibition of this Royal treasury, and only a 
favoured few are permitted to behold the 
priceless collection. 

The hoarding of gold and jewels is a 
noteworthy trait of the Indian races. In 
every caste and class savings from all 
sources are invested in this portable 
property, and buried beneath the flooring of 
houses or hidden in disused wells and 
deserted tombs. Jewels are considered the 
most staple form of wealth, and fortunes 
are never counted without reckoning the 
stock of gems, for which the market is 
never closed or depressed. The jewel- 
casket forms the chief factor in matrimonial 
alliances, and the lowliest bride possesses 
her “ stridhan,” or dowry of jewels, geneially 
equivalent to five years’ income on the part 
of the bridegroom. No tribute is levied on 
jewels, and even if valued at a lac of 
rupees—forty thousand pounds—no income 
taxispaid, A recent computation estimates 
the value of the treasure hoarded throughout 
British India at two hundred and fifty 
millions sterling. This tendency of the 
native population virtually prohibits the 
introduction of gold as current coinage, for 
the precious metal would invariably be 
added to the accumulated treasure, and 
immediately put out of circulation. 

When theslendercypressshadowslengthen 
across the green enclosure of the central 
tomb, we drive to the fortress-crowned hill 
above a gloomy tarn, where native women 
are washing their garments and drying 
them on the pebbly beach. A turbaned 
soldier admits us at the fortified barbican, 
and we follow him through a vaulted 
gallery bristling with guns, to crumbling 
flights of moss-grown steps which alternately 
climb the cliff and descend into crypt-like 
corridors hewn in the solid rock, their 
oozing walls loopholed for arrows and 
defended by cannon on rocky ledges which 
command the plain. The granite bastions, 
strengthened with massive masonry where 
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the formation of the rock necessitates 
artificial defence, overlook the wide wastes 
of the Deccan from the hoary domes of the 
Royal tombs to the yellow minarets of 
Hyderabad. On the crest of the hill a 
stone chair surmounts a double flight of 
granite steps, and from this airy height the 
Nizam, on his birthday, surveys his 
territory and receives the homage of his 
soldiers after the feast which celebrates 
the occasion. As the sentries on guard 
appear somewhat perturbed by even a 
temporary English occupation of their 
monarch’s al fresco throne, we descend to 
the ramparts, A soft breeze rustles in the 
clinging ivy, and a radiant sunset throws 
an orange glow over the ashen grey of the 
rocky wilderness, transmuting even the 
clouds of dust into a golden haze by 
Nature’s mystic alchemy. A herd of black 
buffaloes, driven by a turbaned boy, 
drink thirstily from the shallow lake; a 
white cow stumbles down the steps of the 
fort after a meal on the waving grasses in 
crevice and cranny ; and girls in red saris 
go forth with brass lotahs on their heads to 
draw water. Carriages of native and foreign 
magnates roll across the shadowy plain in 
the cool twilight; the dark face and 
soldierly form of Afsur Jung are conspicuous 
in a Royal equipage drawa by prancing 
Arabs. An imperious-looking boy of ten 
who sits a superb white charger to per- 
fection is pointed out as the son of the 
Prime Minister, and a barouche filled with 
veiled Mohammedan ladies shows a glimpse 
of dark eyes and lovely faces through misty 
folds of diaphanous muslin. The violet 
dusk throbs with a thousand scintillating 
stars before we reach our destination, and 
the curtain of night descends for a brief 
spell of peace and silence upon the 
tumultuous life and conflicting interests 
which weave a many-coloured web of 
visionary enchantment round the historic 
city of the Nizam. 





AT THE END OF THE WORLD. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


WHEN Polly Dutton realised that her 
father was dead, that the game was over 
and that she was on the losing side, she set 
herself seriously to think what she should 
do. They had all hoped that, after his 
death, there would be peace in the family ; 
there had never been any before. Often 


when dissensions had been hotter than 
usual, some one of them had said, “It 





would be better if he were dead,” and even 
Polly had not said no. Yet she was his 
favourite child. Her brothers had grown 
up and run away from home as soon as 
they were big enough, and her sister had 
gone on a visit to Brighton and sent back 
word that she was married ; they were on 
their mother’s side. But Polly was her 
father’s ally. She called him by his first 
name and gave him advice about his 
affairs, and assumed rights before strangers 
that she would have been doubtful about 
his granting in private. And he never 
gainsaid her, She was virtually mistress of 
the house. Her brothers and her sister 
were gone, her mother was engrossed in 
ministering to her own bodily and spiritual 
well-being in prolonged conferences with 
her physician and her ghostly adviser; so 
it was Polly who kept the accounts, and 
directed the household and entertained at 
her pleasure. And when a girl of twenty- 
one has been mistress of an establishment 
since the time when first her frocks were 
lengthened, she is inclined to think with 
the Irish peasant that fixity of tenure is 
the only possible arrangement which can 
give lasting satisfaction, 

The Duttons soon found that peace did 
not follow their father’s death. There had 
always been a hostile party, and there was 
one still. Its head had fallen and, there- 
fore, enjoyed immunity from further 
recrimination; but Polly, who had sided 
with her father and defended him with her 
sharp tongue, remained still a vexatious 
factor. She had had too much power. 
She had had the whip-hand much too long 
for the youngest member of the family. 
This power they proceeded to take away by 
discreet advice poured into their mother’s 
ear. She found herself shut out from the 
family councils, ignored where she had once 
been considered, a superfluous dependent 
where she had once ruled. That she felt 
aggrieved was undoubtedly the result of 
her father’s favour, which had put her in 
the place vacated by her mother when she 
coaxed herself into invalidism, but it was 
none the less difficult to bear. Polly was a 
young woman of spirit, and after she had 
worn herself ill with grief for her loss in 
her own passionate, wilful way and had 
lived through an attack of fever, she 
resolved to make a change, 

“Either America or South Africa,” she 
said to her mother. ‘ And it doesn’t make 
the least difference to me which.” 

“My dear child,” cried Mrs, Dutton, 
“ how can you think of such a thing ?” 
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“T have always understood the climate 
of Canada to be unusually healthful,” said 
her brother John. ° 

He was one of the executors, 

“Very well, then, Canada let it be. 
Give me my portion and let me go.” 

“T don’t quite see, myself, what you’re 
going to do with your portion after you get 
it,” said John. “You'll have barely 
enough to live on. Here you have a home 
in addition to your income. It’s well to 
consider these things now, to avoid future 
misunderstandings.” 

“And your clothes, Polly,” said Mrs. 
Dutton mournfully. ‘‘ How will you get 
your clothes? When what you have now 
are all worn out, what will you do to get 
more?” 

“Dot” Polly gave a short, scornful 
laugh: “Tl be housekeeper for a 
widower, or found a young ladies’ school, 
or keep books in an office, or act as 
special correspondent to ‘The Times.’ 
People do everything out there.” 

“Oh no, my dear, I really do not think 
it would do. People would think it 
looked so strange to see you going off there 
alone.” 

But Polly saw that her mother was 
looking on the plan with favour, and there 
was a sting in her heart on account of it. 
She would have liked better to meet with 
opposition, and carry her plan in the face 
of it. 

In spite of all, it was with a light heart 
that she made ready to sail across what 
Mrs, Dutton referred to as “the wintry 
sea.” She understood that English girls 
were valued in Canada. She had even 
heard of prosperous young gentlemen 
farmers or ranchers going West who sat on 
convenient posts of vantage and watched 
the ocean liners as they came in, in order 
to secure suitable helpmeets in the wilder- 
ness. These, she felt, would be quite out 
of the question. Neither did she intend to 
permit any proposal of marriage in a rail- 
way carriage, as she understood was the 
custom of the country ; but in the event of 
an American millionaire presenting himself 
—say a lumber king or a railroad magnate 
—she had made up her mind to give his 
case careful consideration. Mrs. Cowles, 
the old lady with whom her people had 
arranged she should go out, said such cases 
were quite common in the Colonies, and 
thougk Mrs. Cowles had never visited the 
Colonies, aad had no more reliable authority 
than her own imagination for her assertion, 
Polly believed her with enthusiasm, Her 





brother John, when they parted at Liver- 
pool, begged her to remember that they had 
a cousin in America whose name was Harry 
Dutton, and that he was ranching some- 
where near Medicine Hat. 

“ He will be just the person to show you 
the sights over there,” said John, in the 
evident belief that the New World might 
be seen in a week at least, provided one 
pursued one’s purpose industriously. 

So one of :Polly’s first acts on arriving in 
Montreal, where she found the people 
speaking only rather bad French and worse 
English, and no Blackfeet or Cree at all, 
was to write to Harry Dutton of her 
arrival, The third week after brought a 
letter from him, written in a slashing hand, 
saying he had not seen the face of a relative 
for five years; that he was a bit circum- 
scribed as far as house-room went; but 
that, if she and Mrs. Cowles were coming 
West, and could put up with bachelor 
hospitality, he would think it one of the 
greatest pleasures in life to drive them over 
the prairie. He urged especially that they 
should let him know just when they were 
coming. 

“He wants to have things looking their 
best when we get there,” Polly said, 
laughing and running her fingers through 
her short blonde curls. ‘‘ These bachelors 
are always proud of their housekeeping, 
though they pretend to be so humble. I 
wonder what he looks like now? Five 
years. I must have been sixteen when, he 
left England.” 

She examined herself critically in a 
mirror, and wondered if her cousin Harry 
was a difficult man to please. She had felt 
a little downcast of late because some one 
at the Windsor Hotel had mistaken her for 
a Connecticut Yankee. 

Mrs. Cowles was absorbed in a C. P. R. 
guide, 

“ Yes, we can go without change of cars 
from here to Winnipeg,” she was‘ saying. 
‘** And we'll certainly be safe there, because 
we can appeal to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany.” 

Polly jumped to her feet. 

“T say, Mrs. Cowles, let us start out 
clandestinely, and on the spur of the 
moment, and surprise Mr, Harry in the 
slough of his bachelorhood. What do you 
sayt Suppose we go at once, and catch 
him on the fly, as that baseball young man 
said the other day.” 

So it came about that on 2 day in the 
early fall, Miss Polly and her elderly friend 
found themselves speeding along the C. P. R. 
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line west of Winnipeg, filled with the 
delicious fluttering trepidation born of not 
quite knowing where they were going, or 
who would take them in after they got 
there. At least, Polly was in this state. 
Mrs. Cowles, having found law and order 
prevailing in the city of Winnipeg, and no 
occasion having arisen on which it was 
necessary to seek the protection of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, had resolutely 
declined to flutter over subsequent events. 
She was reposing now in a chair at the 
rear of the car, where she could close her 
eyes and meditate without afterwards feeling 
the necessity of explaining to her travelling 
companion that she had not been asleep. 
Polly was in her own chair, midway between 
the two doors, done up very tight and trim 
in her dark blue serge and mannish collar 
and tie. Her straw hat was in the rack 
overhead, and she had a blue cloth cap 
crushed down over her curls. Those curls, 
the result of her fever, caused her some 
discomfort. She was afraid they looked 
too irresponsible. Otherwise she was an 
Englishwoman from the tips of her dogskin 
gloves to the broad heels and thick soles of 
such boots as never were made in the 
Western hemisphere. Besides, Americans 
do not hold themselves so erectly as 
Englishwomen do. 

There were only two other travellers in 
their car. One of these was standing out- 
side on the platform looking out over the 
level, flying country with an air of good- 
humouied familiarity, as if he and it were 
on very good terms indeed. Polly concluded 
that he was a native of the country and a 
tiller of the soil, though why she thought so 
she could not have told. He was dressed 
in a suit of dark tweeds, with no other evi- 
dence of his nationality and pursuits than 
might be extracted from. a wide-brimmed 
hat and a sunburned complexion ; and even 
these are not always infallible guides. 

The other passenger was a little dapper 
man, with light curly hair, and blue eyes, 
and a diamond in his necktie. He had 
changed his seat so that he faced Polly, 
and as her eye fell on him in its circuit 
about the car, he got up and deferentially 
offered her a newspaper. 

“Care to look at the Toronto ‘Globe,’ 
miss?” he said. “ Latest European news.” 


There was something in the little man’s 
manner that displeased Polly, and she 
accepted the sheet with as frigid a bow as 
she could command. For a moment she 
was undecided whether to offer him a 
nickel for his trouble or not, but concluded 





she had better not. The flying panorama 
of the prairie soon claimed her whole 
attention. The long brown grass was 
spotted with yellow, brown-hearted flowers, 
except where occasionally a settler had 
broken the sod and left lengths of black 
furrows behind him, She put her head 
out of the car window, and watched the 
two lines of the track running away into 
the western sun. Now and again they 
halted at some mournful-looking new 
village, where the moaning of the air-brakes, 
she was fanciful enough to think, was like 
the loneliness of the few white faces that 
waited for them and watched them go. 
Now and again the tepees of an Indian 
camp showed their dirty white patches 
against the sky-line. 

“‘Handsome country, ain’t it?” said a 
voice at her elbow. 

She turned with a start to find that the 
little man had established himself beside 
her, blocking out all way of escape, and 
prepared to beguile the time with con- 
versation. 

“Travellin’ alone, miss?” he said, with 
an insinuating smile. “I s’pose, now, 
you're goin’ out to teach school the other 
side the Rockies. Lots of young ladies on 
that lay goin’ out this time o’ year. I’m 
up and down this line considerable myself. 
Hardware goods—actin’ for Smith and 
Hendry, Toronto.” He took out a card 
and laid it on the seat beside her. “ We 
might have the pleasure of knowin’ each 
other's names, I think,” he said. 

Polly was dumb with indignation. She 
turned her head to speak to Mrs. Cowles; 
but that lady’s resonant breathing was 
audible above the rattle of the train, and 
she knew it would be useless. The little 
man was edging himself closer to her. 

“‘T guess you're finding it pretty hot in 
this here car,” he went on. “Let me fan 
you.” 

She struggled to her feet, all the blood 
in her body tingling in her face, 

“How dare you! Go away. Go away 
at once!” was all she could think of to 
say. 

** Qh, say now,” he answered, giving his 
hat a jovial tilt backwards, “you don’t 
mean it, I know. No need to play that 
little game with me, my dear.” 

For one awful moment she thought she 
would fight her way to freedom if, it were 
over his dead body. She looked in despe- 
ration at the bell-cord, She could reach it 
only by passing him. Then she heard the 
door open, and saw to her great relief the 
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big sunburned fellow she had noticed hours 
before on the platform. 

“Oh, take him away, take him away 
she cried hysterically, 

The big man walked up to them, looked 
at the little squirming fellow an instant, 
then bent over, and winding his huge arm 
around the pigmy’s waist, carried him kick- 
ing out of the car. 

The noise which this occasioned roused 
Mrs. Cowles, and she opened her eyes and 
asked Polly in a tragic voice if they had 
been telescoped. She was astounded, and 
indignant, and grateful when she heard 
what had happened. 

“Let me see that hero, Polly, and 
commend him personally for his bravery,” 
she said. : 

But the hero did not return, and when 
they had stopped at another station and the 
conductor passed through, Mrs. Cowles 
learned by discreet enquiry that “‘ the small 
gen’leman which had been in that car was 
getting off there, and the large gen’leman 
was in the smoker now.” 

Then Mrs. Cowles sent a note on a leaf 
torn from Polly’s commonplace book, beg- 
ging “the large gen’leman” to come and 
let her thank him in person, and after the 
train had begun to rock once more on its 
onward way he came. 

He was a good-looking young fellow, 
with a crop of chestnut hair and a bright 
smile ; and he was modest, too. 

“Why, it wasn’t the least trouble, I 
assure you,” he said, in answer to Mrs. 
Cowles’s fervent thanks. “The fellow 
wasn’t a bit heavy, and we left him 
making faces and brushing the dust off his 
trousers at the last station,” 

“But your opportune arrival!” sighed 
Mrs. Cowles, looking at him earnestly 
through her pince-nez. “I shall never 
forget your opportune arrival, when my 
friend was in danger and I was—ah— 
meditating by myself. You see, we had 
received such courtesy ail the way out to 
Winnipeg, and nothing happened to us, and 
people were so polite, that I was quite 
unprepared for anything of the kind. And 
now I’m sure I don’t know what to do. I 
have almost a mind to stop at the next 
station to make enquiries. Miss Dutton’s 
cousin lives somewhere in the vicinity of 
Medicine Hat, but I suppose it’s a large 
vicinity. And he doesn’t know in the 
least that we’re coming. It would be too 
terrible to arrive there and find no house of 
entertainment for travellers, and perhaps be 
at the mercy of the natives,” 


hag 





“Well, that would be too bad,” he said 
with a smile. “But is it possible that 
Miss Dutton is aboard this train, going to 
visit her cousin at Medicine Eat?” 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Cowles. 

“ Miss Polly Dutton, England ?” 

* Yes,” cried Polly. 

“ Well, this is turning out like a play, 
isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Cowles looked at him in perplexity. 
“Then I suppose you're Polly’s cousin,” 
she said. 

The young man rose excitedly, and made 
two reverent little bows. ‘ Mrs. Cowles, 
Miss Dutton,” he said, “* we’ve been looking 
forward to your coming as the mariner looks 
for the sunrise after a stormy night. No, 
I’m not Harry Dutton. He’s an older and 
a better-looking man. I’m only Frank 
Reeves, his partner, and the one who has 
to do all the cooking for the establishment.” 

“This is indeed opportune,” said Mrs. 
Cowles. 

“T should think it was,” Frank Reeves 
replied. ‘I’ve been to Winnipeg to order 
some machinery, and Harry is to meet me 
to-night at Medicine Hat with a democrat- 
waggon. He’ll be paralysed with delight. 
Only ”—and he looked ruefully at the two 
ladies—‘‘ we won’t be fixed up for company. 
Harry hasn’t the first instinct of a house- 
keeper, and he pulls things about awfully 
when I’m away.” 

Polly was relieved to find on their 
arrival that, though her cousin Harry was 
delighted beyond measure to see them, he 
escaped paralysis. He was waiting with a 
team of spirited little bronchos before a 
two-seated spring-waggon. Frank Reeves 
stowed Mrs. Cowles away in the back seat 
because it had a cushioned back and was 
more comfortable, and then helped Miss 
Polly into the front. 

‘* T’ll drive back, old fellow. Turn about’s 
fair play, you know,” he said, and then 
sprang in beside her. 

The bottom of the waggon was packed 
full of supplies—groceries, and binder-twine, 
and a section of a mowing-machine knife 
that bounded and rattled against the springs. 
The road they took was the old Hudson 
Bay trail, that wound back and forth like 
a brown ribbon over the prairie. Once 
they passed an Indian riding on a stubby 
pony so short that the brave’s feet might 
almost have touched the ground, Once 
they met a whole Indian family on the 
move, the lord of the tepee in advance 
with a pipe in his mouth and serenity 
on his brow, while the other members 
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staggered on behind with the personal 
property distributed among them according 
to size and strength. By-and-by the red 
harvest moon rose slowly above the waves 
of prairie grass, and followed them as 
they went. Polly was absorbed in watch- 
ing the strong brown hands that held the 
reins. ‘The prairie wind, sweet with the 
scent of the grasses, blew against her face. 
She thought she had never known what 
it was to be free before. 

“But it isn’t always like this,” Frank 
Reeves said. “When the rainy weather 
comes, a man carries his homestead around 
on his boots. And you don’t live here 
away from your own kind for half-a-dozen 
years without being pretty badly off for 
a sight of one of the old faces. You're 
bound to praise the bridge that carries 
you safe over, you know, but I’m often 
tempted to-cut it all, and go to Victoria 
or Montreal and live a civilised life once 
more.” He flicked the bronchos’ ears. 
“Provided, of course, I could persuade 
somebody to share my lot with me, Are 
you going to stay over long, Miss 
Dutton?” 

‘“No,” said Polly decidedly. “I did 
think of staying here for ever, but I’ve 
made up my mind that I can’t live in 
a country that hasn’t adopted free trade 
as one of the principles of its national 
policy.” 

“Yes, it is a pity,” he said mournfully. 
“But then”—brightening—“ we're going 
to have a change of Government soon. 
Would you think of it then?” 

But Polly was too much interested just 
then in a red fox that showed himself 
on the road in front of them, and then 
sneaked off into the tall grass, to reply. 
And soon after they reached what Harry 
called “the shack.” 

“There seem to be only two rooms, 
my dear,” whispered Mrs, Cowles when 
they had been left to take off their hats, 
while the two men were making frantic 
preparations for supper. “ They’re out 
of doors doing the cooking now.” 

But Harry came in and reassured them. 
“We've gone in for a summer-kitchen,” 
he said. “ Folks around thought us quite 
extravagant. Can’t use it in winter ’cause 
it’s too cold, and the snow drifts in the 
cracks, We've got the cooking-stove out 
there. Reeves is cooking on it now.” 

He pulled out a table from the wall and 
began to put more leaves on it. 

“Sorry we haven’t got a better table- 
cloth, but most of the fellows round haven’t 





any at all. We only use ours in case of 
company.” 

He began to put some cups and saucers 
on the table in a desultory way. 

“Do you know,” said Polly to Mrs, 
Cowles, when he had gone into the summer- 
kitchen to find out what part of the supper 
was burning, “I am going to lay that table 
myself.” 

She peeped into the cupboard and found 
pipes and tobacco on one shelf, and butter 
and cheese on another. 

‘* What does this mean?” she said, point- 
ing sternly to the combination when Harry 
reappeared, 

** Don’t usually put our pipes away after 
weve used ’em, that’s a fact,” he said, 
and then, quite unabashed, went on to 
explain the antiseptic properties of the 
weed. 

She went into the summer-kitchen and 
found her champion, with a very red face, 
bending over a pot of hot lard that stood 
on the stove. He had a long fork in his 
hand, and was turning over some irregular, 
golden brown balls, that were sizzling in the 
fat. A “Home Cook Book” was lying 
open on the table. 

‘“*They’re flitters,” he said. ‘“ Four eggs, 
three cups of milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
Elevator baking-powder, a pinch of salt, 
and enough flour to make a stiff batter. To 
be eaten hot with maple syrup.” 

“Oh!” said Polly. 

“Yes,” he replied, growing enthusiastic 
as he went on, “and perhaps you wouldn’t 
object to keeping an eye on them while I 
scramble some eggs in this frying-pan.” 

Reeves used to say afterwards, when he 
was a married man and had gone back to 
the Old Country, that if the little god with 
wings and a quiver wanted to regain his 
lost estate, the thing for him to do was to 
go to the wilderness and make regular 
assaults on the kitchens. Companionship 
in labour makes us wondrous kind, Reeves 
scrambled the eggs, and Polly kept her‘eye 
on the flitters, She burned her hand with 
the hot lard, and he, in the absence of 
anything better, bound it up with a clean 
tea-towel. They were old friends by the 
time that Mrs. Cowles and Harry, tired with 
waiting, came out to know why supper 
wasn’t forthcoming, and found the tea 
boiling merrily on the stove, and the flitters 
stone-cold on the table. 

After supper Reeves sang a song. He 
was indebted to Mr. Kipling for the words, 
he said, but the music and the artistic in- 
terpretation, they would please be kind 
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enough to remember, were his own—all 
rights reserved. 
The wild hawk to the wind-blown sky, 
The deer to the wholesome wold, 


And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in days of old. 


The heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
Light of my tents be fleet ! 

Morning lies at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet. 

Then they wandered out into the subdued 
light which on the prairie stands for night, 
and while Harry showed Mrs. Cowles the 
extent of his wheat-fields, Polly and Frank 
Reeves again discussed the protective tariff 
of British North America. 

Polly always swears that she did not say 
yes that night. However that may be, it 
occurred some three months later at Winni- 
peg, with the Reverend Fothergill Thorne 
officiating, and “ The Voice that breathed 
o’er Eden ” audible above the admiration of 
the onlookers. And Polly’s people at home 
said it was a blessing, and Frank Reeves 
concurred, 
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UntiL very recent days Church music 
was almost completely neglected among the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, especially in 
Ulster. Nor was this much to be wondered 
at, considering the disturbed state of that 
“‘most disthressful country.” When the 
“planters” were never safe except under 
the walls of their castles and “ bawns”; 
when the dispossessed Kelts hung about in 
bands among the mountains, ever ready for 
a raid; and when the reaper carried his 
sword to the field as well as his scythe, the 
times were not propitious for the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. But after the Union, 
when people could sleep quietly in their 
beds without the fear of being dragged out 
and “carded,” they began to think more of 
the amenities of life; and, among other 
things, music received a good deal of 
attention. 

Still the Ulster Presbyterians were 
tenacious of their Scottish characteristics. 
Like their progenitors and kinsmen in “ the 
Land o’ Cakes,” they would not “pray by 
Act o’ Parlymint,” neither would they 
suffer ‘‘a kist o’ whustles ’—alias, an organ 
—to be used in public worship. Church 
praise was—and in most cases is yet—con- 
ducted by a precentor, whose qualifications 
are not always of the highest order. 

In country congregations the perform- 
ances, if not most musical, were certainly 





most melancholy. A strange minister, 
preaching in a church not far from 
Coleraine, gave out a long measure psalm. 
The precentor, with great vigour, started it 
to ‘‘ David's,” a common measure tune, and 
was greatly perplexed to find he had a 
couple of surplus syllables at the end of the 
second line. Looking up at the minister, 
he exclaimed in a reproachful tone : 

“Tt won’t sing, sir!” 

Whereupon the pastor, looking down at 
him, said solemnly: ‘‘ You must make it 
sing, sir!” 

Fortunately a member of the congregation 
came to the rescue, and the service pro- 
ceeded without further interruption, 

The present writer has heard a good deal 
of curious singing in the Presbyterian 
churches of Donegal and Tyrone. In one, 
not far from the historic shores of Lough 
Swilly, the precentor, a worthy man who 
was trying to impart more animation to the 
psalmody, used to come in at the end of 
a verse fully a beat ahead of the choir. The 
choir, in its turn, was half a bar ahead of 
the general congregation. Two or three 
old-fashioned folk, with high quavering 
voices, brought up the rear after everybody 
else had .finished. Upon a stranger, ac- 
customed only to English church services, 
the effect was electrical, to borrow a 
suggestive newspaper phrase. 

During the first quarter of the present 
century, “Singing Schools” were started 
in rural districts for the purpose of im- 
proving the musical taste and attainments 
of country congregations. These “ Singing 
Schools ” soon became highly popular, and 
none need wonder thereat; for, like the 
weekly paper of to-day, they presented a 
delightful combination of instruction and 
amusement. The Presbyterians during 
their sojourn in the Green Isle had lost 
some of their Scottish staidness, while they 
had unconsciously gained a little vivacity 
by contact with their sprightly neighbours. 
Accordingly, they were nothing loth to join 
in an enterprise that, under the name of 
religious instruction, offered excellent 
opportunities for fun and “ divarshion.” 

The “School ” usually met in a farmer’s 
parlour or barn, where dancing could be 
carried on after the singing was over. 
But about 1832 the ministers awoke to the 
incongruity between dancing and psalm- 
singing, and denounced the saltatory 
performances with great vigour. Not that 
there was anything disreputable about the 
meetings. On the contrary, they were 
very respectable, and conducted with strict 
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propriety. Those who attended were the 
sons and daughters of farmers and village 
shopkeepers, with the schoolmaster, and a 
sprinkling of the better class artisans. The 
girls were generally escorted by their 
brothers, and frequently a father ac- 
companied his daughters to the meeting, 
especially on moonlight nights when footing 
was more secure. 

Dancing is such a favourite pastime that 
it was not given up without a long struggle, 
though eventually the ministers prevailed. 
However, the young people were determined 
not to be altogether defrauded of their 
amusement ; so they introduced games of a 
more or less boisterous character, in which 
““wads”—or forfeits—kissing, hugging, 
and courting were prominent and pleasing 
features. Whether the ministers were 
satisfied with such a Pyrrhiec victory this 
deponent saith not. 

But undoubtedly the subject of widest 
and most permanent interest at these 
‘Schools ” was the composing and giving 
out of “the lines.” All who were able 
tried to compose original verses to be sung 
to the psalm tunes that were being practised. 
Many of these “lines” were coarse and in 
execrable taste. Most were,’ of course, 
personal or local in their application. But 
a fair proportion of them were really 
vigorous and witty; the country people 
still remember verses of sixty or seventy 
years ago, which struck the chord of 
popularity at the time, and survived the 
decay of many a nobler effusion, 

Most of the following specimens have 
been dictated by an old gentleman who 
was a regular attender at the “Singing 
Schools ” for several winters. He lived in 
the part of Donegal, near Lough Swilly, 
called “the Laggan,” which is peopled 
chiefly by the descendants of James the 
First’s Scottish planters. The land is 
comparatively fertile, and the inhabitants 
are among the most thriving and prosperous 
to be found amid the picturesque valleys 
of that great county which extends from 
Malin Head to Slieve League. 

At one meeting it was broadly hinted 
that a poetical youth had been prompted 
by the schoolmaster, who stood immediately 
behind him. In a few minutes the young 
fellow gave out these lines, which were 
considered a capital retort : 

No monare i 
No pooner yd kg = 
E’er did my struggling muse inspire— 
I claim no aid from such ! 


From an agricultural gentleman’s “lines” 





we catch a glimpse of the Arcadian sim- 
plicity of rural life in those days: 
Gortree it is a purty place, 
And purty girls therein ; 
They wash their dishes in the burn, 
And dry them in the sun. 

As might be expected, Scriptural subjects 
were frequently chosen. To that fine old 
tune, “St. David’s,” a farmer appropriately 
gave out: 

When David was a little boy, 
Herdin’ his father’s sheep, 

There came a wolf and stole a lamb 
While he was fast asleep. 

David, indeed, was a great favourite, but 
Paul and Job had also many admirers. 
One budding laureate, being hard pressed 
for a rhyme, overcame the difficulty by a 
magnificent effort, thus: 

There was a man lived in the East, 
His name was J—o—b ; 

And he was perfect and upright, 
And loved his G—o—d. 

Another bucolic gentleman, thirsting for 
curious Biblical information, propounded 
this query : 

The question that I put to you, 
Come, answer me in full— 

The calf that Aaron for them made, 
Was it a quey or bull ? 

An answer to this question was speedily 
given ; but the stanza, though one of the 
wittiest, is unprintable in this polite age. 

A notoriously idle fellow was ottered 
some very good practical advice to the tune 
of “ Newtown.” Perhaps the same hints are 
not entirely inapplicable to “the finest 
pisanthry in the worl’” even at the present 
day : 

Dirty, clatty, footy Watty, 
Whase pigs are hokin’ here? 

You labour ill on Birney Hill, 
Which maks yer land sae dear. 

Irishmen have always been singularly 
susceptible to feminine influence ; and even 
Scoto-Irishmen are touched with the same 
amiable weakness. Perhaps there is some- 
thing seductive in the air. At all events, 
our impromptu versifiers frequently sang 
the virtues and attractions of their fair 
neighbours ; so it was not surprising when 
one amatory youth announced : 

There is a wee Jass in this hoose, 
She’s nixt me a’ but three ; 
An’ if the maister gi’es me leave 

Tl tak’ her on my knee! 

The simple directness of the following 
quatrain is worthy of Bloomfield ; and it is 
to be always remembered that these gems 
were produced on the spur of the moment, 
not manufactured the week before as some 
of the best impromptus of dining-out wits 
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are said to be, and as Sheridan’s certainly 
were : 
As I cam’ tae the Schule this nicht, 
A purty sicht I saw— 
A wee bit lassie an’ her lad 
Were coortin’ in the snaw. 

Sometimes, however, the allusions to the 
ladies were the reverse of flattering, Even 
Irishmen are not exempt from the common 
weakness of girding at elderly spinsters, 
An emigrant to the United States, who 
had returned empty-handed, announced to 
the tune of “ Dublin ”: 

I was at Amerikay an’ back again ; 
I've sailed the River Foyle ; 

I’m like an ould maid that’s coorted out, 
I’ve nothing for my toil ! 

The first two lines of the above effort are 
an excellent illustration of the anti-climax. 
Indeed, most of the ‘‘ Singing School ” poets 
shared that natural taste for bathos which 
Matthew Arnold attributes to the English 
people. 

A rustic philosopher of an inquiring 
mind and a reflective disposition, thirsted 
for abstruse information. He sang: 

The razon why this tune’s called York 
I niver yit could know ; 

They might as well have called it Cork, 
St. Johnston, or Raphoe. 

Local peculiarities were often hit off very 
happily. A farmer on being pressed to 
give out lines for “ Savoy ”—now called 
“Old Hundredth” —at length produced 
these : 

I wasn’t born where poets grow ; 

I don’t know much—but this I know: 
Wherever the Divil spends the day, 
He spends the night in Killygoray. 

The fact that Killygoray had an evil 
reputation as the haunt of young mischief- 
makers and rough characters lent its point 
to the farmer’s clever impromptu. 

After all, however, the most vigorous and 
pointed of the “Singing School” verses 
were purely personal, and therefore have 
now lost much of their interest except to a 
few of the oldest inhabitants. A couple of 
examples will suffice. Jamie Neely, nick- 
named “ the Cock of Tully ” from his com- 
bative proclivities, was known to be, like 
Marlborough and many another valiant 
warrior, afraid of nothing earthly save his 
wife’s tongue. Judge of his feelings, then, 
when these lines were given out : 


O, Jamie, cock, you're here, I see, 
Clipped out and spurred to conquer me ; 
In Ruskey Glen you got your hen— 

I doubt she pecks you now and then! 

At another meeting a person named 
Mackinlay contrived without much effort to 
make himself exceedingly disagreeable. 
Besides his ill temper, he was chiefly re- 





markable for the enormous length of his 
proboscis; and his astonishment may be 
imagined when he heard the following 
quatrain given out : 


When Satan entered into swine 
Their race for to destroy, 
He left one long-nosed boar behind— 
Mackinlay, you’re the boy ! 
This stanza sung to the solemn strains of 
“ French,” the author at the same time point- 
ing to Mr. Mackinlay, produced an effect 
altogether indescribable, and it was with 
difficulty that a bout at fisticuffs was 
avoided. 


Prior to 1832 the following tunes only 
were used in the Ulster country churches : 
French, York, London, Dablin, Dundee, 
Elgin, David’s, Mary’s, Newtown, Martyrs, 
Abbey, and Savoy or Old Hundredth. 
These are still called “ the twelve old tunes ” 
by elderly country folk. Burns mentions 
three of them in the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night”: 

Perhaps ‘‘ Dundee’s” wild-warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive ‘‘ Martyrs,” worthy of the name ; 
Or noble ‘‘ Elgin” beets the sacred flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays ; 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame. 

When it was proposed to supplement 
“the twelve old tunes” by several others 
of more or less fame, the forces of conser- 
vatism rose up against all innovation. 
After a long struggle, however, it was 
eventually decided that the Devil should 
not be allowed to have the best of the 
music for himself and his disciples, Upon 
this wise decision being arrived at, a new 
music book was published containing a con- 
siderable number of fresh tunes, which gave 
more variety to the service of praise; and 
the “ Singing Schools,” with their dancing, 
and their games, and their “lines,” gradually 
died out, leaving good store of pleasant 
memories to those who had known them in 
their palmiest days. 

Since then a considerable advance has 
been made in musical culture, especially in 
the larger towns, such as Belfast and 
Londonderry. Some years ago the great 
Organ Question threatened to rend in twain 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. Generally 
speaking, the townspeople were in favour 
of using instruments ; the countryfolk clung 
to the old ways. Ultimately a compromise 
was effected, by which each congregation is 
practically left to settle the matter for itself. 

At present the psalmody of the urban 
churches is, as a rule, good ; but in some of 
the rural congregations the singing is still 
fearful and wonderful, If there is a choir, 
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it may contain—in addition to a body of 
sopranos — two or three bass singers, a 
contralto or “second,” and a couple of 
tenors; but the ‘‘musicianers” are almost 
invariably drowned by the congregation, 
who—man, woman, and child—sing the air 
at the top of their voices. Each man sticks 
to his own tune and time with the charac- 
teristic self-reliance of that sturdy race who 
turned the woods and swamps of Ulster 
into fields of corn and flax ; but the results 
of their independent singing are not so 
gratifying to the ear as the yellow corn and 
blue-blossomed flax are to the eye. 

A young country minister who, unfortu- 
nately for his comfort, happened to have an 
exquisite taste for music, called upon an 
elderly member of his congregation to ask 
her to moderate her peculiarly shrill voice, 
which she used most lustily. 

“Ah, but, meenister,” exclaimed the 
dame—who was “weel acquent wi’ Scrip- 
ture ”—“* Dawvid, ye ken, tells us to sing 
wi’ a loud noise.” 

“So he does,” answered the pastor ; 
“ but then he adds ‘skilfully’ David liked 
harmony, and [ don’t mind the loud noise 
so much if it is harmonious.” 

But the lady, like many another excellent 
wife, loved exceedingly the sound of her 
own voice, and still continued to make a 
‘loud noise,” to the annoyance of the choir 
and the agony of the pastor. 

“D’ye see that hoose?” remarked a 
worthy old precentor to the writer, as they 
walked along a delightful country road, not 
far from the pleasant little town on the 
Roe where the immortal Peg of Limavaddy 
first dawned on Thackeray in all her native 
grace, 

The house to which the precentor pointed 
was a decent, two-storey, slated dwelling, 
with a neat garden in front. 

“Well,” he continued, “I biggit that 
hoose wi’ the win’ o’ ma mooth !” 

This was his quaint way of saying that 
he had saved his salary as precentor—five 
pounds a year, no less!—and built his 
house with the savings, Though the “ win’ 
o his mooth” might not be very musical, 
he had done his work faithfully. For 
thirty years he had “raised the psalm” in 
the sober-looking old meeting-house, and 
never missed a Sabbath. 

After all, however, the very old-fashioned 
precentor and the very old-fashioned style 
of singing can now be found only in con- 
gregations “far in the wilds remote from 
public view.” It is only just to say that in 
the spread of refinement which has marked 


. broken heart. 





the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
Ulster has participated; and even in the rural 
Presbyterian Churches there is a growing 
desire to make congregational singing a 
more artistic and enjoyable vehicle of praise. 





BEWITCHED. 


A STORY IN EIGHT PARTS. 


a os 


PART I. 


“On! aunt, what is the use of bothering 
when it is only for three weeks?” 

‘*There’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. If I were a superstitious per- 
son, Alice, I should simply shudder at the 
confident way in which you count upon the 
future. How do you know what may 
happen between to-day and the twenty- 
second? Nothing is more easily put off 
than a wedding, especially under such 
circumstances.” 

* Aunt Robina,” said the girl, laughing, 
but looking a little vexed, “if I had the 
slightest spark of superstition in me, I 
should simply tear my hair and go mad at 
your prophecies of evil. What should stop 
our wedding? We are both extremely 
well, There are no epidemics about. 
Except yourself—forgive me saying such a 
thing, but it is as civil as anything you 
keep saying to me—we neither of us have 
a relation near enough to stop matters by 
inconveniently dying, and you are in per- 
fectly good health, sound in wind and limb.” 

** Alice, you certainly will not die of a 
You have none to break,” 
said Aunt Robina resentfully. “I only 
think it my duty to remind you that to 
count with such certainty even upon to- 
morrow is a tempting of Providence.” 

“To say that,” said Alice gravely, 
“means really that Providence keeps con- 
stantly on the look-out to do us a bad 
turn, and is frequently tempted to do it 
just to spite us for being happy and trustful. 
I don’t believe in that religion.” 

“The less we say about religion the 
better,” said her aunt grimly. 

Alice bit her lip, but held her peace. 
It was, of course, wrong of Arthur Knollys 
to paint at home on Sunday mornings 
instead of going to church, but marriage 
would change all that. A wife’s influence 
should, of course, be much stronger than 
a girl’s. And she certainly had a very 
great deal of influence over him. He 
had been an out-and-out pagan of the 
very latest school till he fell in love with 
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her last spring, when she went up to 
town to stay with her father’s cousin, Mrs. 
Kinnaird. He had followed her down to 
this remote Northumberland village, far 
away from the rush and stir he loved; and 
he had declared many hundred times that 
he never knew how beautiful Nature was 
until she showed him those wild moors and 
wilder coast, or the real joy of living, or 
truth, or goodness, until he knew and loved 
her, and knew that he had won her love. 
Was it not a very triumph of woman’s 
power that she should have taught him all 
this; that he who had travelled over half 
the world, who had lived among Alps and 
deserts, who had sailed on the Aigean 
Sea, and had explored the terrors of 
Krakatoa, should find his ideal of earthly 
loveliness realised in those wild sweeps of 
level moorland, that rugged, lonely shore ? 
Was it not still more wonderful that he, a 
much-talked-of though not as yet much- 
paid young painter, petted and lionised by 
smart women and beautiful girls, should 
have lived for three whole months at a 
primitive and roughly provisioned inn in 
an out-of-the-world but not at all out-of- 
the-commonplace village, without being 
bored for one minute? And was it not the 
most wonderful thing of all that Alice a 
Court, a comely, fresh-looking girl, not at 
all clever, and educated by an old-fashioned 
governess, should have won the admiration 
of a man whose whole thirty years of life 
had been given to the enjoyment of beauty, 
and who was used to girls who could 
chatter in four or five languages, play the 
violin, and write in weekly papers? What 
wonders, then, were not left for her in- 
fluence to work ? 

She was a girl with a strong will, or she 
could never have carried her engagement 
through in the teeth of her aunt’s op- 
position. There was perhaps not much 
reality in that opposition, for Miss Downing 
was greatly if secretly proud of her niece’s 
early success. Though the conquest had 
been made under the wing of Mrs. Kin- 
naird, a lady whom Miss Downing heartily 
disliked, chiefly for being on the & Court 
side of the family, was it not really to be 
attributed to the excellent way in which 
Alice had been equipped for the fray? 
Mrs. Kinnaird’s daughter, Elinor, was four 
years older than Alice, and not yet engaged, 
though she had had the advantage of six 
London seasons and much home and 
foreign travel. Mrs. Kinnaird might pre- 
tend to despise Aunt Robina and her rustic 
surroundings, but she could no longer set 





Elinor up for a model of beauty and train- 
ing, and sneer in that offensive way of hers 
at Alice’s rusticity ; since Alice had carried 
off the prize, which was not exactly Arthur 
Knollys in the concrete, of whom Miss 
Downing did not think very much, but the 
prize of matrimony in the abstract, of 
which Miss Downing, like all old maids, 
thought very highly indeed. 

The annoying part of it was that it should 
be Arthur Knollys, a poor painter, who was 
the condition of this prize-winning, and not 
Dick Freeland, who was so rich and so 
thoroughly respectable. Dick Freeland was 
a small squire, resident at Terrivale Hall, 
close to Turlemouth. It was not a very 
splendid place, hardly more than a large 
farmhouse ; but it was his own, and had 
belonged to his forefathers for four genera- 
tions, which gave Dick a very exalted 
standing in the neighbourhood. He could 
not have managed to live upon the rents 
of the farms attached, but his mother had 
made a large fortune, and he was considered 
to be a very good match indeed. It was 
said that Violet Sandys, who was quite of 
the county, would have married him had he 
not so openly preferred Alice’ Court. But 
as Miss Downing’s friends told her fre- 
quently before Alice’s engagement, Dick 
was such a flirt ; he had been talked of so 
often. He knew his own value too well, 
and had no idea of settling-down for many 
years to come. 

After Alice became engaged to Arthur 
Knollys, they ate their words, and condoled 
with Miss Downing when they were expected 
to congratulate, Such a risk to marry a 
young man she picked up in London, whom 
no one knew anything about; and Mrs. 
Kinnaird was flighty, and knew so many 
strange people. And painting was such 
a very precarious means of making an 
income. Alice must have done it out of 
pique to punish Mr. Freeland, who certainly 
would have been a much more respectable 
match if he were to be had. 

It was a rich September morning, all 
changeful brilliant lights and shifting 
shadows, wealth of colour, and fresh, whole- 
some earth-smells. Alice was clipping off 
withered leaves in the pots round the sitting- 
room window, bright and wholesome as the 
morning, in spite of her old faded gown, 
lamentably in want of renovating touches. 
Alice had to make her gowns last a very long 
time, and now, when every penny available 
had gone to her trousseau, she was obliged 
to hugger-mugger in holes and corners, as 
she called it, in any old rag to save her one 
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tidy morning dress for walking in with 
Arthur in the light of day. Miss Downing 
was very much annoyed that Mrs, Waterton, 
the Rector’s wife, should just have called and 
caught Alice in her old brown holland, 
whose tight sleeves and limp washed-outness 
gave her such a wretched appearance of 
draggled poverty. As if an old cotton in 
autumn did not always look deplorable, 
while tight sleeves in these much-sleeved 
days represent the last shrinkage of des- 
titution ! 

“You might make yourself fit to be 
seen,” grumbled Miss Downing, “and 
remember there are some people in the 
world with eyes besides Arthur. It would 
serve you right if he were to catch you in 
that untidy dress. A nice slatternly wife he 
would think he had got.” 

“No fear,” laughed Alice, “He is shut 
up with Bonnie Kilmeny, safe for all the 
morning. She has to be finished and off 
his mind before he can go comfortably to 
church on the twenty-second.” 

“For my part,” said Aunt Robina em- 
phatically, “I should not think it quite 
proper that a man I expected to marry in 
three weeks’ time should shut himself up a 
whole morning with a flighty girl like Rose 
Dobson.” 

** No more should I,” said Alice quickly, 
“and he doesn’t. Rose sat to him always 
in the open air when I was with him. She 
was of very little use to him really; only 
for the figure, and hair, and dress. I sat 
to him for the face, hands, and feet. It 
would be too absurd if I were to be jealous 
of my husband’s models. They are no 
more to him than lay figures; like patients 
to a doctor, who are only ‘ cases.’” 

She spoke with the colourless firmness of 
one who recites a lesson; but a lesson she 
thoroughly accepted for fact. 

“ What a very distinguished-looking girl 
that was with Mrs. Waterton!” said Miss 
Downing, apparently changing the subject. 
* How elegant her dress was! She made 
you look so shockingly shabby and insignifi- 
cant. It was well Arthur did not see you 
together, since he considers your figure such 
a weak point,” 

’ Alice ought to have laughed at her 
aunt’s ill temper, but constant dropping 
will wear away a stone, and these perennial 
droppings of malicious insinuations had long 
ago worn away Alice’s patience, and much of 
her large commonsense, She began irritably : 

“You understand nothing about painting 
and Bonnie Kilmeny’s figure, and I don’t 
think Arthur would have admired Miss 





Boyd. She is so very plain and hopelessly 
uninteresting. Arthur likes expression.” 

“But it’s just expression he can’t get,” 
said a masculine voice, and its possessor 
appeared round the corner of the verandah 
—a tall, fair young man, to whom Alice 
turned with joyful relief, regardless of the 
old holland frock he was never to-have seen. 

“Have you finished Kilmeny already ?” 
she asked, walking across the lawn with him. 

** No, and I never shall,” said the artist 
despondently. “Ji there had been a fire 
in the room I would have cut her into 
strips and burnt her.” 

“ Arthur ! and she is so beautiful !” 

“But she is not Kilmeny. She is a 
milkmaid, who never saw anything less 
substantial than a cow. I have painted 
her eyes out and in all the morning, and 
I cannot get a glimmer of meaning into 
them. It makes one despair.” 

“T am so sorry,” said the original owner of 
the meaninglesseyes. “I tried all I could, you 
know, to look as if I had seen fairies. I 
suppose it is difficult to look the right way 
if you have the wrong sort of ideas what 
fairies are like, My idea will remain as it 
was originally formed by pantomimes. I 
can’t help thinking of fairies as pretty girls 
in gorgeous ballet dresses, not at all awe- 
inspiring.” 

‘You read the poem, you knew that 
Kilmeny had not come from a pantomime,” 
said Arthur impatiently. He was an 
artist, which means that his nerves were all 
outside, and that the ideal after which he 
sought was worth for the moment infinitely 
more than any reality, however dear and 
sweet, who might be standing near. Alice 
had often been told of this characteristic of 
the artist nature, and heard it with reverent 
interest, but she was not an imaginative 
person herself. She had no ideals that she 
knew of. And she was shocked and pained 
that Arthur should for any reason speak 
impatiently to her and accuse her of incapa- 
city for grasping at his lofty meaning. 

“Shall I try again?” she asked. “ Look 
here—I will fetch the Kilmeny book and 
you shall read it to me here under the firs. 
The smell of them and the dying fern 
makes one think of glens and fairies. It 
will impress me much more having you 
to read it to me than reading it alone.” 

She darted off to fetch the book, re 
gardless of his expostulatory murmur, “I 
shall have to read it to you while you are 
sitting, to catch the expression the moment 
it comes and put it on the canvas;” regard- 
less of everything but the need of saving 
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time, lest the picture should not be finished 
so as to let the painter be married on the 
twenty-second. 

She ran over the lawn and darted into 
the drawing-room by the open French 
window. Hogg’s poems were in the book- 
case there. She was pulled up short upon 
the threshold, seeing a strange lady stand- 
ing between her and the bookcase, a tall, 
finely-built woman dressed in blue serge, 
with a plain, pallid face, light-grey eyes, 
and a dull, rather sullen countenance. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Boyd,” 
said Alice, recognising the stranger with too 
manifest annoyance. 

“Mrs. Waterton left her sunshade. I 
came to fetch it,” said Miss Boyd abruptly. 

Her manner was certainly repelling, and 
yet Mrs. Waterton had said she was such 
a delightful person, and so very clever and 
so fascinating, 

Alice looked round to find the sunshade, 
and to her surprise beheld Arthur standing 
in the window, staring at Miss Boyd. She 
did not know he had followed her. She 
glanced at Miss Boyd to perform the 
necessary introduction, and behold, the 
stupidly sullen countenance had lighted 
up and she was looking at Arthur with 
eager interest. 

“She is one of those ugly women who 
keep all their talents and energies for 
trying to attract men,” Alice thought con- 
temptuously. Then all at once she remem- 
bered her shabby old dress, and thought 
how poorly she must show beside the well- 
appointed Miss Boyd. ‘Though Arthur 
cares nothing for dress,” she told herself, 
“except as drapery, and cannot possibly 
admire her. I am not beautiful, but I 
shouldn’t like to be quite so plain as that.” 

Yet Arthur seemed to have forgotten all 
about Kilmeny, and was quite deeply 
interested in Miss Boyd. Aunt Robina 
was fortunately engaged in the kitchen 
region, or she might have made herself 
quite extra disagreeable had she beheld. 
She would have at once seen proof of her 
assertion that Alice, in her old gown, would 
be nowhere beside Miss Boyd in her new one, 
even in the eyes of Alice’s own artistic lover. 

“And I thought artists disliked new- 
fashioned clothes,’ Alice mused ruefully, 
in spite of her vaunted confidence. “They 
should like rags and faded silks and dis- 
coloured woollens.” 

The conversation was commonplace to a 
degree. Mr. Knollys.asked Miss Boyd if 
she liked Pyncholk? If she intended to 
pay a long visit? If she had been in town 





last season? What did she think of the 
galleries ? and so on, and so on. 

Miss Boyd had been in town last season, 
but she had been a good deal engaged, and had 
not had much time to bestow on art and 
amusement. She did not seem to know 
much about pictures. Indeed, she knew 
very little about London. She had lived 
chiefly in India. Her father had been a 
college friend of Mr. Waterton’s, and hence 
this invitation to the Rectory. Alice 
wondered how she had been occupied. She 
looked too well-off to have been working 
for her living, unless she were a flourishing 
novelist, and she looked too stupid for that. 
Alice had met journalists and very minor 
novelists at Mrs. Kinnaird’s, and they none 
of them looked so prosperous as Miss Boyd. 
She was not in mourning, but she might 
have been nursing a sick relative who had 
recovered, 

It was very satisfactory that Arthur 
should look disappointed at her want of 
interest in art. Alice had never been 
jealous in her life before, and would never 
have thought of being so now, within three 
weeks of her marriage, with a three months’ 
tested lover. It was only because of her 
shabby dress that she was depressed, and 
Aunt Robina had been very nasty, and 
Arthur had been cross for the first time. 

“Tt is as if some evil spirit had come 
amongst us and disturbed the peace,” she 
thought uneasily, watching Arthur’s assiduity 
in recommending himself to Miss Boyd’s 
good graces. 

He actually persisted in talking pictures 
to her, though she not only had disclaimed 
any knowledge of art, but had not pretended 
to any interest in his profession. He told 
her about Bonnie Kilmeny, and his diffi- 
culties with that young woman of uncanny 
experiences, Alice was angry. It seemed 
as if Arthur were complaining to a stranger 
of her own shortcomings. 

*T should think time will hang rather 
heavy on your hands here, Miss Boyd,” said 
Arthur. 

“T shall not be here long,” she answered 
ungraciously. ‘I suppose it is a rest. One 
needs rest.” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed ; and I was just going 
to ask a great favour of you.” : 

Alice started, and wondered if Arthur 
were not going rather too far by way of 
expressing his dissatisfaction with her eyes 
and her old dress. 

He added thoughtfully : 

“Yet it would not trouble you very 
much. It would only be for a few minutes, 
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perhaps, and might even amuse you—break 
the monotony of the place.” 

She looked at him with quickened 
interest. 

“What do you want me to do for you?” 
she asked. 

Alice was indignant. What could this 
stranger possibly do for Arthur? And she 
looked as if she were expecting some very 
large order indeed. Her eyes, pale of 
colour as they were, darkened and gleamed 
with eager anticipation, and his met them 
as eagerly. They two were for the moment 
held together by a common mental bond, 
and Alice was shut out like the merest 
stranger. 

“1 wonder if you would be so kind as to 
sit to me for half an hour?” said Arthur, 
his eyes alight. 

Sit to him! That ugly, uninteresting 
woman! And he had declared Kilmeny 
must be finished before he could be 
married, and it would take up a 
tremendous amount of time to do it. 
And here he contemplated a new picture, 
which also, no doubt, would have to take 
precedence of his marriage, and would 
swallow up all the time already grudged to 
love-making. 

But Miss Boyd did not look in the least 
flattered. She was vividly disappointed. 
What could she have expected Arthur to 
want of her? 

*T cannot do that,” she said shortly, 
rising to leave. 

“Oh, pray don’t say so!” Arthur 
besought her, as if he would fain fall on 
his knees to implore. ‘ My whole future 
is in your hands—I mean, of course, my 
artistic future,” he added hurriedly, for 
even his absurd preoccupation was disturbed 
by Alice’s angry eyes and Miss Boyd’s 
puzzled stare. “I am finishing a picture, 
and I am stuck fast for want of a model— 





you have the very face I have been 
dreaming of ——” 

Miss Boyd hesitated between accepting 
such flattering unction to lay to her soul, and 
wondering whether the artist might not be 
a little crazy; but she was a woman, and 
naturally found it easy to believe a 
compliment. She did not see her face as 
Alice saw it, featureless, spiritless; and 
readily supposed herself to have underrated 
her charms in having believed her figure her 
strongest point and rather given herself up 
as a beauty. It was no doubt immensely 
flattering to be asked to sit to a painter. 
She knew nothing of art, and did not 
understand that models are sometimes 
prized for unique ugliness; nor did the 
astounded Alice remember that fact. She 
only remembered that Miss Boyd and not 
she possessed the face Arthur had been 
dreaming of. 

“I shall be very glad if I can be of any 
use,” said Miss Boyd, trying to conceal a 
gratified smirk under a veil of polite 
patronage. 

“Thanks, thanks!” cried Arthur rap- 
turously. “ When may I ask you—can 
you now?” 

“Oh, not quite just now,” she demurred. 
* Wouldn’t this afternoon do? And how 
do you wish to take me, in fancy dress or 
as | am ?” 

“ Any dress, that does not matter. I 
only want your eyes—and daylight, please.” 

Miss Boyd started slightly, something 
after the manner of Prince Arthur before 
Hubert. Alice looked more astonished 
than ever. “They are like boiled goose- 
berries,” she thought. 

“Come at three, then. 
long.” 

Then Miss Boyd shook hands absently 
with Alice and departed, Arthur of neces- 
sity escorting her to the garden gate. 


It won’t take 
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